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RISE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS' 



WILLIAM A. COOK 
University of South Dakota 



Whatever may be one's personal attitude toward the American 
Federation of Teachers, the organization has attained such a widely 
distributed and apparently growing following that it is time to 
take stock of the situation, inquire into the policies of the organi- 
zation and see whether it is making any definite contribution to 
the solution of the problems which created it. No movement of 
such currency can be talked to death, legislated out of existence, 
or ignored. The American Federation of Teachers must be 
studied as a protest against a certain order, must be given the 
credit that is due it, and coimteracted by social antidotes, if at all, 
rather than by denunciation. 

The advisability of such a movement has been discussed exten- 
sively. Aside from the considerable amount of literature issued 
by the Federation itself, an extensive bibliography can now easily 
be prepared from standard periodical literature. Those who are 
to be regarded as authorities on questions of broad social bearing 
divide sharply upon the merits of the case. Among the proponents 
are Professor Ross of the University of Wisconsin and Professor 
Dewey of Columbia University. The right of teachers to form 
such an organization is defended by Associate Superintendent 
McAndrew of New York City, and was looked upon with favor by 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. In opposition to the plan may be named 
President Coffman of the University of Minnesota, Dean Russell 
and Professor Snedden of Columbia University, Superintendent 
Finegan of the state of Pennsylvania, and Professor Ruediger of 
George Washington University. 

On October 13, last, a letter was sent to the corresponding 
ofl&cer of each of 118 locals of the American Federation of Teachers, 

' Paper read before Department of Secondary and Higher Education of the South 
Dakota Education Association. 
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asking that information be furnished as soon as possible on the 
following points: (i) the number of members of the local; (2) the 
number of qualified persons who had not joined it; (3) the attitude 
of supervising officers toward it; (4) its definite policies and 
accomplishments; (5) any general results that apparently have 
followed from its formation. At the same time a letter of like 
import was sent to the supervising officer of each school system in 
which a local had been formed. Both letters frankly confessed 
some bias against the Federation, but asserted an earnest desire to 
ascertain the facts with reference to the aims and the achievements 
of the organization. Both letters promised to regard in strict 
confidence such part of any reply as it might be embarrassing to 
the writer to have revealed as his own statement. Up to the time 
of this report, over five weeks after the letters had been mailed, 
returns have been received from 29 locals, and from 42 of the 98 
supervising officers addressed. In nine cases only were replies 
received from both the supervising officer of the school system 
or institution and the official of the teachers' local in the 
same city. 

To trace the Federation's history, we must go back about two 
decades. In 1902, the Chicago Federation of Teachers sought and 
obtained admission to the Chicago Federation of Labor, following 
fruitless attempts to secure salary increases from the Board of 
Education. Jane Addams was one to sanction the step. The 
Federation soon made itself felt. At its instance suits were brought 
against corporation tax dodgers, and millions were added to the 
public treasury as a result. Only by pressure on the Board of 
Education, however, was a part of the increase diverted to the 
school treasury, and used in raising salaries of teachers some $300 
per year. 

In 1 9 14 the elementary teachers of Cleveland were receiving a 
minimum of $500 and a maximum of $1,000 per year. They 
formed a union to enforce salary demands and were threatened 
with dismissal. A court injunction prohibited the board from 
refusing to reappoint any teacher because of his membership in 
any organization. But the superintendent later dismissed six 
teachers who had been active in promoting unionization. 
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The next year trouble broke out in Chicago. A board resolution 
prevented the emplo)Tnent of any teacher affiliated with a trade 
union, or even with any teachers' organization which had employees 
not members of the teaching force. It also dismissed all present 
employees so affiliated unless they should withdraw from such 
association within three months. A temporary injunction was 
granted restraining the board from the enforcement of this ruling, 
the court holding that teachers had been re-employed when they 
were known to be affiliated with the Federation of Labor, and that 
since their status had not been altered since re-employment, they 
could not be discharged. The court also showed that the board's 
rule would actually prevent teachers from belonging to their 
national or state professional body. It ended by suggesting that 
the board make proof that the condemned associations were 
detrimental to the schools. 

The following spring, June, 191 6, the Chicago board avoided 
the issue raised by the injunction by passing a new rule, limiting 
all appointments to a year. Soon thereafter it dismissed 68 
educational employees, most of them classroom teachers. Forty 
of the 68 belonged to the Chicago Teachers' Federation, but not 
one of the forty was rated as low as "inefficient, " though 20 of the 
other 28 were rated "inefficient." Most of those dismissed were 
reinstated a year later, but the animus of the dismissals must be 
clear to any unprejudiced mind. 

The American Federation of Teachers was formed, April 15, 
1916, with eight charter locals. These were all in cities of 30,000 
or more. The organization started first and grew best in large 
cities, because the provoking abuses had been felt most deeply in 
large cities, and because the greater permanence of their teaching 
bodies enabled them to organize with good prospect of stability. 
Within a month following its organization, the American Federation 
of Teachers became affihated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The directory of the American Federation of Teachers for 
September 15, 1920, lists locals up to No. 180. A half-dozen 
were organized in 191 7, about a score in 1918, over a hundred in 
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1919, and the rate for 1920 is still more rapid. Of the 180 locals 
organized, only 122 were listed in the directory for last September. 
This loss of nearly a third, says President Stillman of the Federation, 
is a slight exaggeration of the truth, because some were omitted 
from the directory because of tardiness in payment of dues. Other 
losses are explained by the great annual changes in small systems, 
which may rob a local of its leaders. Some locals discontinued on 
account of the impression that they were not within their legal 
rights. Of the listed locals, eight have been discontinued this 
year, according to replies received in answer to the circular letter 
sent them in October. 

Omitting locals outside continental United States, and also one 
or two special cases, 116 locals were found capable of classification 
in certain respects. Every part of the country is represented to 
some extent. One or more locals exist in some part of the public 
school force of 29 different states, though only 18 of the 29 contain 
more than one local. Eighty-six of the 116 classified locals are 
connected with city systems. Chicago, Eau Claire, Fresno, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sacramento, and Ogden have two locals 
each; Peoria and New York City have three each; Boston has 
four (a letter from the superintendent says that one of them has 
given up its charter this fall), and Washington, D.C., has seven 
aside from one in the public normal school for the colored. Accord- 
ing to the directory, this indicates organization in about 65 city 
systems. Some of the large cities not yet affected are Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle, Portland, and 
Los Angeles. A few townships and about a dozen counties, the 
latter chiefly in the Middle West, also support organizations. 

Organizations are most frequently of a general character, embra- 
cing both men and women teachers, of all grades and departments 
in the system. In less than a dozen cases are men and women 
separately organized. Grade and high-school teachers are rather 
frequently separated in the large cities. Four locals of vocational 
teachers, and one of manual-training teachers have been formed, 
while three are for principals only. Outside of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, locals have been formed in six public 
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normal schools, five state universities, one state agricultural college, 
one United States Indian school, and two private institutions of 
college grade. 

The membership of the eight charter locals in 191 6 was about 
2,800. Recent returns have been secured on the membership of 
about 40 per cent of the locals now listed. In but four cases have 
estimates been given by both union officials and superintendents 
for the same locals. In three of the four cases the reports agree 
closely. In general, union officials report that about 65 per cent of 
the teachers eligible for membership have joined, superintendents 
reporting about 50 per cent as having joined. Fifteen locals are 
reported by their officials to have a total membership of approxi- 
mately 2,265, or about 150 per local. Nineteen locals are reported 
by superintendents to have a membership of about 1,900, or an 
average of about 100 per local. The difference between the two 
reports is not surprising in view of the unfavorable attitude of 
boards and supervising officers. The constitution permits a 
charter to be issued to a local of as few as seven members, so it is 
probable that a number of the groups are very small. In some of 
the universities and large city systems there is an enrolment of 
nearly 100 per cent, while in a number of others the membership is 
less than 10 per cent. It may be roughly estimated that from ten 
to fifteen thousand teachers, or about 2 per cent of the entire 
teaching force, is now included in the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

The legal right of teachers' organizations to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor has been upheld by the decision of a 
Cleveland court, as previously stated. In the injunction suit 
against the Chicago board, the court did not pass finally upon the 
question, but seems to have placed the burden of proof upon the 
board to show that such an arrangement is injurious to the schools. 
The California State Federation of Teachers cites a provision of the 
California penal code, making it a misdemeanor for any person or 
corporation, or representative of such, to exert pressure upon anyone 
not "to become a member of any labor organization." It is 
reported that the attorney-general of that state has handed down 
an opinion that teachers' unions are illegal. It has not been 
possible to secure a copy of this opinion, but it is evident that the 
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cited provision of the penal code would not cover teachers' organi- 
zations, unless it were proved that they are a "labor organization" 
within the intent of the statute. 

Interest has recently centered in a decision given by State 
Superintendent Finegan of Pennsylvania on the petition brought 
by union teachers from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, praying that an 
order be issued to compel the Lancaster board to re-employ them, 
or show cause for dismissal within the groxmds specified by the 
school code of the state. The decision holds first that the tenure 
law applies only to dismissals during the actual continuance of the 
contract, and that the contracts of these teachers had expired with 
the school year. Secondly, it is held that the Board of Education is 
complete judge of the expediency of re-employing teachers. In 
the third place, it is declared that the petitioners followed an 
improper and unprofessional course in aligning themselves with an 
organization which represents a portion of the citizens of the 
community in which they were employed. It will be observed 
that the legal right of the teachers to so organize is not disputed by 
Superintendent Finegan. 

One of the most common questions raised by those who inquire 
about the American Federation of Teachers has to do with its 
attitude toward union methods. The charter of affiliation granted 
it by the American Federation of Labor declares that the autonomy 
of the teachers "is hereby ordained and secured." President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor has made a state- 
ment approving the non-strike pohcy of the American Federation 
of Teachers, a policy reaffirmed at its last annual convention. 
The constitution of the San Francisco local provides that no 
strike or boycott shall be called, and a union ofl&cial writes that the 
constitutions of the several locals in the City of Washington 
prohibit strikes. A folder issued by the California State Federation 
of the American Federation of Teachers cites five cases of unor- 
ganized teachers who have gone on strike, and says that "no 
local has ever used the strike. " 

The imputation that only unorganized teachers are likely to 
strike in the future, and that strikes have been confined to such in 
the past must be challenged. One local of the American Federation 
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of Teachers provides for a "closed shop" under certain conditions. 
Such provision is essentially a strike provision. Moreover, informa- 
tion that should be authentic comes from Enderlin, North Dakota, 
that members of the Federation there left their rooms one afternoon 
last year, following a dispute with the board over salaries. Less 
than a year ago a strike was threatened by the National British 
Union of Teachers, when alleged representatives of 40,000 teachers, 
or half its membership, met at Birmingham. 

The Federation has not yet made a pronouncement concerning 
the "closed shop." The constitution of the San Francisco local 
declares that "this organization is purely voluntary and is opposed 
to any policy making membership in this organization obligatory 
upon any member of the school. " Several union oflScials express 
their firm conviction that members secured under duress are no 
asset. But here also there is another side. Numerous allegations 
were made that the Chicago Federation formerly discriminated in 
certain ways against those who did not join with them, though 
there was no attempt to force a "closed shop." The constitution 
of the local of Coal Township, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, reads: 

It shall be the duty of the members of this League to refuse to work with 
other teachers who are not members of the League, when notified to do so by 
the President of the League, after said President and a committee of five mem- 
bers of the League have first taken the matter up with the Board of Education 
and the Superintendent. 

The presidents of two higher institutions in which locals have 
been organized are on the whole friendly to the Federation, but 
express anxiety on the point we are now discussing — whether the 
Federation will not come to employ those methods which are 
peculiar to organized labor in general. The public will feel no 
satisfactory assurance until this matter is covered in its con- 
stitution by a more positive method than omission. Direct 
prohibition of both the strike and the "closed shop" principle 
must be inserted. Only then can locals which invade forbidden 
ground be disciplined. It is obvious that a local cannot be dis- 
ciplined for violating a "policy" of the Federation. 

The constitution of the Federation admits to membership 
locals of teachers. Classroom teachers with supervisory duties 
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may become members of the local of classroom teachers, but not 
until it has been established six months. This bars from the local, 
until its existence has become assured, persons whose viewpoint 
might be less likely to harmonize with that of classroom teachers 
on some points. Associations of principals, assistants to principals, 
heads of departments, and other supervising officers, except super- 
intendents, may form a local in any system already containing a 
local of classroom teachers, if approved by a two-thirds vote of 
the latter. This condition implies such disparity of interests 
between those who teach and those whose responsibility is the 
supervision of teaching as to unfit them to sit together in delibera- 
tion. The superintendent is apparently thought of as incapable 
of co-operating with teachers to secure the objects which the 
Federation sets up as goals. 

The attitude of supervising officers and of boards of education 
toward the Federation varies considerably. In one large city 
Federation officials commend both superintendent and school 
board for the encouragement given the organization, but the reply 
of this superintendent gives no information except as to the number 
of locals. The boards of Fresno and San Francisco both have 
regulations opposing the Federation, though that of the latter 
board is so phrased that it probably does not reach the object. 
Boards of higher institutions seem to be neutral or indifferent, 
but in the elementary and secondary schools the large majority 
of the lay authorities have shown a hostile attitude. The advent 
of Federation politics has affected school elections in at least three 
cities (Tucson, Enderlin, Beaumont) and in each instance the 
verdict of the polls has been against the organization. There is 
strong circumstantial evidence that reappointment to the teaching 
force was adversely affected by Federation membership in several 
cities. 

Presidents of one or two higher institutions approve the Federa- 
tion without qualification; in other cases, they approve with quali- 
fications. None of them seem to be fighting it, though several 
oppose it on principle. Superintendents of schools in a few places 
take a kindly attitude toward it. They state that they have found 
it co-operating heartily in policies designed for the improvement 
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of the schools. A half-dozen of those reporting are neutral. 
Some others, among them the heads of two of the largest systems 
in the country, take neutral ground, but confess to opposition on 
principle. About 60 per cent of the superintendents are definitely 
opposed. Sometimes the lines are tightly drawn. One man 
characterizes the American Teacher, the official organ of the Federa- 
tion, as "a firebrand," and expresses the belief that "the schools 
are on the edge of a volcano." Their most common criticisms 
are that the Federation ahgns teachers and supervising officers 
against each other, and binds the teachers to the interests of one 
class when they are supposed to serve all. Our own findings, 
however, are not so uniformly unfavorable as those of President 
Brandenburg, whose article in School Education for last April 
shows apparently unanimous opposition on the part of educational 
people. 

Some idea of the nature of the policies of the Federation may 
be gained from a study of its official publications, its laws, and 
resolutions. Because it has already been referred to in uncom- 
plimentary terms, let us look first at the American Teacher. This 
periodical appears monthly, except in July and August. The 
major articles of four issues selected at random are as follows: 
one is on child labor; another is a scathing denunciation of race 
riots in Washington, D.C., headed by the rather critical title, 
"Teaching How to Riot"; a third gives the educational recom- 
mendations of the Atlantic City convention of the American 
Federation of Labor; a fourth describes the Fourth Convention 
of the American Federation of Teachers; a fifth gives an account 
of the visit of a member of the American Federation of Teachers to 
the national meeting of the Teachers' Unions of France; a sixth 
describes the trial of a Minneapolis teacher on charges of political 
heresy in teaching; another is the address of a university pro- 
fessor advocating the affiliation of the Federation of Teachers with 
organized labor; another, headed "Democracy in Management," 
sets forth the advantages of teachers' councils in school adminis- 
tration; and one entitled "Constructive Participation in Organi- 
zation and Administration by Teachers," is in a similar vein. 
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In these four numbers practically all counsel bears on one of the 
following problems: greater salary, larger voice in school control 
by teachers, intellectual and academic freedom. 

The feature of this journal to which the casual reader, the 
neutral, is most likely to take exception is the suggestion, the 
innuendo, which is implicit in frequent phrases and expressions 
occurring in the news and editorial columns. One instance is 
that of an editorial, entitled "Lest We Be Afraid," the "We" 
referring to teachers. Another caption rims, "Upon What Meat 
Has This Caesar Fed ?" It stands above a letter from one county 
superintendent to another, objecting to the effort of a teacher 
under the latter to form a local of the American Federation of 
Teachers in the county of the former. Other expressions are 
"weak-kneed and servile ward principals"; "Prussian methods 
in our school system"; "We can't stem the tide of teachers unioni- 
zing in the big cities, but in the small towns we can keep them 
down"; "the chief disease afflicting our colleges and universities 
is 'presidentitis' "; "In many cities, both large and small, school 
authorities seem more bent on repressing the teachers than on 
saving the schools"; "The board at Jasonville was just as curt, 
and so are they all," "they" referring to boards of education; 
"it is customary for teachers to claim that the school authorities 
of their particular city are the most autocratic and stupid. " 

The issue of the American Teacher for September, 1919, in a 
facetious dialogue, represents Archie Adams, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
teaching in New York or somewhere, receiving "about" 40 cents 
per hour which, on the basis of a ten-hour day and a twenty-day 
month, would amount to about $80 per month. It is needless to 
say that said Archie is a wholly mythical character, and the facts 
of the dialogue a mischievous fabrication. No person holding a 
Ph.D. from Harvard, or any other reputable institution, was 
engaged primarily in a teaching position anywhere in the country, 
in September, 1919, on a salary even approximately as low as $80 
per month. 

Another case of carelessness in the use of facts appears in the 
Bulletin of the Chicago Federation of Men Teachers and of the 
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Federation of Women High-School Teachers, November, 1919, 
page 19, where it is stated that the average annual wage of public- 
school teachers is $543.31. The figure is said to have been given 
out by the National Education Association the preceding March. 
However, in the N.E.A. Bulletin for June, 1919, $630 per year is 
the average given for 740,000 American teachers. 

The constitutions and by-laws of the Federation and several 
of its locals make prominent the following purposes: the improve- 
ment of salaries, the admission of teachers to a larger share in 
shaping school policies, and protection of the teacher's tenure. 
When the locals were asked to report their poUcies, "better salaries" 
was more often mentioned than all other items combined. The 
Federation declares that the only way to remove unskilled laborers 
from the teaching force is to pay salaries that command skilled 
workers. It holds that we have worked long enough on the theory 
that if teaching is done in a highly skilled manner by a professional 
body of high morale, remuneration will rise. The public is told 
that teachers wish to participate in general school management 
and to be recognized as a force in the community. The Federation 
feels that teachers are provincial in that they do not touch shoulders 
with the laboring element, but associate mainly with the business 
and professional classes, by whom they are treated with humiliating 
condescension. How far teachers wish to share in school manage- 
ment is not made very clear. One local asks in its constitution 
for "reasonable teacher participation in school management." 
A voice in the selection of texts is also mentioned as a proper field 
for teacher participation. Better facihties in buildings and 
equipment, not merely better salaries, are in the minds of a number 
of locals. The Chicago federations have gone on record in favor 
of smaller classes. 

Equal pay for equal work is another cardinal principle of the 
Federation. This might be expected from two facts: first, the 
organization includes far more women than men; second, its 
leadership comes principally from the great cities, where equal 
pay has long had its strongest support. The democratic pro- 
nouncements of the Federation practically demand that it recognize 
an equality of individuals who do equal work. 
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The theory that our educational revenues should be increased by 
an application of the principle of the single tax is defended in the 
resolutions of the Fourth Annual Convention of the Federation. 
This position will find little support outside of the proletariat. 
Students of the problem of larger funds for our rapidly growing 
public undertakings of all sorts, are generally coming to concede 
that no mere property tax, single or otherwise, can meet the needs. 
Income and inheritance taxes, and hcenses must be a greater 
reliance. There is already danger of taxing private property to 
the point where thrift ceases to be a virtue, and extravagance is no 
more a vice. 

How far has the Federation succeeded in establishing the 
policies it has espoused? This is a hard question to answer, 
because worthy objects have sometimes been supported by both 
organized and unorganized teachers, superintendent, board, and 
commvmity bodies. The fraction of credit to be assigned to each 
is incalculable. The local of one city of about 25,000 people, 
through its corresponding officer, assumes credit for bringing such 
influence to bear upon the legislature that the law of the second 
most populous state of the Union was altered to give 25 per cent 
additional state revenue for salaries. Other locals modestly 
claim merely a share in the results. One superintendent, violently 
opposed to the Federation, gives it credit for exercising some 
influence in bringing a better salary schedule. Another, also 
unfriendly, says that the salary increase would have come about 
anyhow. A third, likewise unfriendly, says that the salary increase 
came about, not because of, but in spite of, the Federation. 

In one community, the local claims to have waged a successful 
campaign for equal salaries for men and women. In another it 
secured the introduction of a salary schedule as a feature of school 
administration in one of the larger cities. In St. Paul it fought the 
lowering of teachers' qualifications, when the supply of teachers 
was short. Unity of action among the teachers, greater initiative 
on their part, and increased community interest in education, are 
some of the less objective results that are asserted to have come 
from organization. Commissioner Claxton in his last report 
says that the support of public education by organized labor 
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has been much strengthened by the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Teachers have in some cases been granted increased recognition 
in community affairs. In one city the high-school faculty was 
given two places on a committee to nominate persons to prepare 
a new charter. A county superintendent, who says that the 
Federation has served its purpose, believes it was a major instru- 
ment in forcing the reorganization of the teachers' association of a 
great state. Teachers' councils have been created in several 
cities as a result, direct or indirect, of the Federation's demands. 
Some locals have obtained the right to have representatives at 
board meetings. Organized teachers are said to be heard by boards 
which would not grant a hearing to unorganized teachers. 

The teachers give evidence of sincerity in their contention that 
they do not wish to be penned up by themselves. The Sacramento 
local has delegates in the Women's Council (the federated body of 
women's clubs of the city) and the Chamber of Commerce. At 
St. Paul also representatives of the Federation are found in the 
Women's Council of the city. A few chapters, following somewhat 
the lines of the medieval guilds, are emphasizing the social phase of 
life. A local at Gary has a fund for health insurance. 

The original drafts of the Smith-Towner Bill satisfied neither 
the American Federation of Labor nor the American Federation 
of Teachers. After conference between representatives of these 
two bodies and of the National Education Association, at least two 
changes were made. One stipulated that the $50,000,000 appro- 
priated by the bill for the improvement of schools should go " for 
the partial payment of teachers' salaries." Since nearly all the 
money provided by the Smith-Hughes Act, passed only two years 
earUer, goes for teachers' salaries, it is only fair to presume that 
the same would have been true of the Smith-Towner money without 
the change being made. No particular gain for education was 
made by this alteration. The other change was an amendment 
reserving to the state and local authorities of the states accepting 
Smith-Towner money the exclusive administration of those funds, 
so long as they are expended for the purposes stipulated in the act. 
The difference between this arrangement and the highly centralized 
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administration of the Smith-Hughes Act is clear, and the action of 
the Federation in securing this change will receive very general 
indorsement. 

About half the definite claims of the locals to results concern 
better salaries, very general success being reported in this par- 
ticular phase of their work. The N.E.A. Bulletin for April, 1920, 
permits a study of increases in 48 different cities, six of which list 
locals of the Federation. A comparison of increases in maxima 
and minima in these six cities for grade- and high-school teachers 
with those for a dozen other cities situated in the same or con- 
tiguous states shows that the advantage is decidedly with the 
federated cities. But this cannot be interpreted as meaning that 
the Federation is alone responsible for marked increases in salary 
schedules. The influence of other agencies and the general eco- 
nomic situation have resulted in similar advances where the Federa- 
tion was not concerned. For example, without a local in any 
pubHc-school system of the state, teachers' salaries in South 
Dakota in 1920-21 show an increase of from 40 to 50 per cent over 
the schedules prevailing in 1919-20. 

Let us now consider briefly the significance of this movement 
for education in general. The discreditable remimeration of the 
teacher which has resulted in a poorly prepared, discontented, 
inferior, and transient teaching force has been a perennial topic at 
gatherings of the craft. For years the National Education Asso- 
ciation "investigated" and "reported upon" salaries with much of 
the gravity and futility that ordinarily attend congressional 
investigations and reports. Teachers pleaded in vain. Parsi- 
monious school boards continued to rate their success by the 
extent to which they were able to hold down school taxes. The 
attitude of many is reflected in the statement of the South Dakota 
banker who met the suggestion of better salaries by saying: 
"Well, they are as well off as if they received twice as much, for 
none would have anything left at the end of the year anyhow." 

But salary has not been our only trouble. The highly cen- 
tralized character of school administration, particularly in the 
largest cities, practically made teachers cogs in a gigantic machine. 
Their function was to carry out orders. Methods and materials 
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were selected for them by those in authority. The individuality 
of teachers languished or vanished. Autocracy in school adminis- 
tration is not at present marked in small systems, but it still 
flourishes in many large systems, where the American Federation of 
Teachers was bom. 

A third point of tenderness has been the tenure of the teacher. 
Except for a few tenure laws and regulations, which all in all 
amount to but very little, the teacher is annually at the mercy of 
the board of education. That the board is usually well intentioned 
does not alter the fact: the teacher is dependent absolutely for 
his tenure upon the will of those as human as he, and far more likely 
to be narrow. Not infrequently, a teacher knows that as a penalty 
for doing his work well he will be seeking a new location. For 
mere selfish considerations, merit stands a heavy chance to win in 
private business, but the public business is frequently on anything 
but a merit basis. We stand ignomioiously in the rear of civilized 
nations when it comes to guaranteeing our strong teachers security 
of tenure. 

A fourth evil is the tendency to muzzle the mouths, actions, and 
minds of teachers. Expression as necessary to mental activity is a 
time-worn pedagogical principle. One cannot think freely very 
long, if he cannot speak and act freely. Ross, Dewey, and the 
chiefs of the American Federation of Teachers maintain that 
teachers are not free either in their lives in the school or in their 
lives outside. Their retention turns on church or lodge member- 
ship, or patronage of a certain local store. One man lost his posi- 
tion because his wife refused to buy her millinery at a specified shop, 
though he had been warned by the local boss that this must be done. 
A young athletic coach was released because he did not submit 
to the interference of a local banker when calling a disorderly 
spectator to time at an interscholastic game. How many have 
suJBfered because they would not permit local dealers to graft from 
the school fund, and insisted upon competitive bids for supplies ? 
Even the president of the university of a western state foimd it 
advisable to move when he resisted the extension of oil leases at 
terms unfair to his institution. Superintendents and principals 
are asked to take a prominent part in conmumity affairs, and then 
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smitten for their audacity in participating. One principal was 
rebuked by a leading citizen for his temerity in signing a petition 
asking the school board to select a certain site. Another was not 
reappointed because the impression was given that he had voted 
for the unsuccessful candidate for the board, when in reality he 
voted for the successful candidate. 

Briefly, inadequate salaries, undemocratic administration, 
insecure tenure, and a species of political and social slavery have 
driven out thousands of our best teachers each year. Now, say 
some, there is to be a change; and they propose to bring it about by 
means of the American Federation of Teachers. 

We must make impressive headway against these evils in the 
next two or three years, or the Federation of Teachers, with the 
disruptions it portends, will be a permanent fact. Machinery 
for effective attack upon these problems has existed for years 
in the form of state and district teachers' associations, but indefi- 
nite purposes and a loose organization have commonly obscured 
the potential of social influence which these institutions possess. 
If the classroom teachers of any state are thirsting for larger 
responsibility in school administration and are eager to improve 
the economic and social status of their position, the opportunity 
is before them. Let them organize their membership into com- 
munity associations, as Missouri has done, and pass all legislation 
through the delegates of those community associations, with the 
classroom teachers always in a majority. For local purposes, a 
teachers' coimcil in systems of six or more classroom teachers may 
be formed through which the views of teachers may be made 
known to the superintendent, the board, or the community. 
There should be a salary and tenure committee of this association, 
to which appeal may be made by teachers when the situation 
requires. This committee should investigate conditions and 
complaints and publish its findings. Schools that refuse to recog- 
nize merit in teachers should be so advertised, so that positions in 
them will be sought only by teachers without merit. 

This is a large program to propose, but it is the only sort that 
will crush federation tendencies. Such a program would command 
the respect of organized labor and other elements as well. It 
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would unite teachers and superintendents, and not set them 
against each other. Superintendents suffer from inadequate 
salaries, board autocracy, imsatisfactory tenure, and lack of 
freedom. They need protection as well as the teachers. We 
must unite the whole machinery of the school for greatest efficiency. 

The effort to federate teachers with organized labor or with 
organized capital is full of danger. It will shortly result in the 
adoption by teachers of the methods used by those with whom the 
teachers affiliate. It will make of the schools an instrument of 
special or class propaganda, when they ought to be an instrument 
of general civic and social propaganda. Federation will both 
disrupt administration and cause teachers to forfeit the sympathy 
and confidence of large groups of parents and pupils. 

We would not, however, overlook the fact that the American 
Federation of Teachers has performed a most valuable service in 
calling attention to fundamental weaknesses in a manner that 
brooks no trifling. There are nimierous signs that it is serving 
that purpose effectively. Let us hope that it will continue to arouse 
school people to consciousness and to effective reformatory action, 
until that pride which we instinctively feel in our schools will be 
grounded upon reason rather than faith. If it shall be so, then when 
the history of the American Federation of Teachers is finally 
written, we shall have no words of bitterness or recrimination 
for many conscientious and able teachers who have identified 
themselves with it, for the movement will stand in the same 
relation to fundamental educational reform that the Free Soil, 
Abolitionist, Populist, and Prohibition parties have stood to 
general political and social reform. 



